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MEDICINE 


Science News Letter for January 29, 1949 


New Vitamin B Reported 


Named vitamin B,,, although in origin and function 
it resembles a hormone, scientists hope it will yield clues 
to cancer and pernicious anemia. 


> A NEW B vitamin which may give 
clues to problems of both cancer and per 
nicious anemia is reported by Drs. Earl 
R. Norris and John J. Majnarich of the 
University of Washington at Seattle in 
Science (Jan. 14) 

These scientists call the vitamin By,, 
but say that in origin and function it may 
be more a hormone than a vitamin. It 
was isolated in crystalline form from human 
kidney excretions 

4 tiny amount of this new vitamin 
hecks the reproduction of cancer cells, 


specifically those of the Brown Pearce tumor, 


in test tube experiments. But it increases 


production of red blood cells in bone mat 


row. This efi aiso Was I yund n 
tube experiments 

[he vitamin’s effect on red blood cell 
ASTRONOMY 
M tT it | 
> METEORITE hunters can check thei 


t 


of charge—with the Smith 


hindings—tree 
sonian Institution in Washington to discover 


a pebble 


if wha ey picked up is really 
trom wa n 

Fully 20 to 25 meteorites are sent there 
ich month for identification, but few prove 
to be genuine. Slag or cinders are most 
commonly mistaken for meteorites, states 
E. P. Henderson of the Institution. 

The Smithsonian has been collecting and 
studying meteorites for nearly 100 years. 
Today has one of the largest collections 
1 the world. If your find is better than 
pecimens already on hand, they will un 
doubtedly offer you a good price for it. 

Nearly 800 f these bits of rock from 
outer space nay peen collected by the 
Smithsonian. Some were actually seen as 
sho ng stars” to flash across the heavens 
before they struck the earth. Portions ol 
vO notew 1v stony meteorites observed 
to fall over Italy nearly a century ago have 
just been eived 

Che Smithsonian collection is remarkably 
complete. Specimens in the group represent 
0% of all the known falls in the United 
States, and 52% to 55% of all the known 
I Ils of ce WoO d 

If you believe you have found a me 

rl compare its weight with that of 
other stones in the held. All meteorites are 
veavy, much heavier than the average rock 
Examine it closely; meteorites never have 
cavities or pores like those found in slag 


or cinder S. 


about the that of 
stomach which are 
prevent 


production was same as 


enzyme systems in the 


one of two tactors necessary to 
The enzymes act on 
} } 
folic 


substances, such as 


ll production. But 


blood cel 


pernicious anemia. 


anti-anemia acid, 
to increase red 
hile vi B,, | the : effect 
while vilamin By, Nas the same eect as 
aciion on 


think it is 


1 | | ° t 
the chemical product of enzyme 


folic acid, the scientists do not 


the same chemical. 


] 


+] ’ } 
that while the 


Warn 
effect has 


implications, a 


Cancer authorities 


anti-cancet theoret 


vitamin’s 
important “war 
* attitude must be taken with re 
They point 
results 


gard to practical applications. 


out that the road from test tube 
to human applications is long and frequently 
disappointing. 
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entified 


4 good idea of how a 


look may be obtained by studying those in 


meteorite should 


a museum or viewing pictures of the more 


famous ones. In general, meteorites are 


| 
rounded or irregular. 
iron 


Meteorites are roughly classified as 


ones. An iron meteorite is the 


identihed, which accounts for 


and stony 


more easily 
the fact that museums have on hand many 
variety. It is attracted by 


as chunks of 


more of the iron 
a magnet. It is easy to spot 
metal are seldom scattered about. It is not 
brittle like stone. If scratched deeply with 
a file, a fresh metal surface is exposed. 
4 stony meteorite usually also contains 
a bit of iron. If you look around the field 
in which it is found, it differs greatly from 
other stones nearby. Great numbers of me 
teorites are rarely found in any one place. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1949 


PHYSIOLOGY 
You Can Hear Your Heart 


Beating in a Quiet Room 


> YOU CAN hear heartbeat, 


without the aid of 


your own 
a doctor’s stethoscope, 
when you are sitting alone in a very quiet 
room at night. 

The sound will fool you if 
pecting a lub-dub. It is very faint and like 


you are ex 


gasping. 

The reason you can 
the ear drum is richly supplied with blood 
Dr. Robert W. Lawson, of the 


hear it is because 


vessels, 


University of Shefheld, England, explains 
in a note to the British scientific journal, 
Nature. (Nov. 13, 1948). 

Each surge of blood through the arteries 
drum makes the drum swell 
slightly, he reasons. Each of move 
ments a little tap of the hammer 
bone in the middle ear which in turn starts 
the chain of stimuli that you recognize as 
sound. 


of the ear 
these 


causes 


Dr. Lawson first became aware of the 
ear giving a sensation in response to the 
heartbeat when he was listening to the 
radio. Listening to a humming sound 


when the was 


program was not on, he 
conscious of a rhythmic pulsation in the 
intensity of the Then, whet 
burning damp logs in the fireplace, he 
noticed a similar rhythmic pulsation in the 
sound of the steam escaping from the end 
of the logs. It was slightly more marked in 
the higher-pitched when 
drops of water from the logs fell onto the 


humming. 


hiss produced 
hot bars of the grate. 

The pulsation from the radio, he then 
noticed, was in time with that from the 
fire, and both were the same rhythm as 
his heartbeat, he found when he felt hi: 
pulse. 

Being a physicist, Dr. Lawson next mad« 
beat-frequency 
head phones 


experiments with a 
oscillator pair of 
The pulsation effect was the same at fre 


some 
fed to a 


quencies from 50 cycles per second up t 
the limit of his hearing. Biting the teetl 
together firmly reduced the intensity when 
listening to a sound 


constant source ofl 


Phis, be believes, is caused by a variation 
| ' 

in the tension of the ear drum brought on 

by the muscular effort of biting. 
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WILDLIFE 


Good Bird Dogs Acclaimed 
As Aids in Conservation 


> WELL-TRAINED bird 
ommended as game-savers by Dr. Ralp! 
E. Yeatter of the Natural History 
Survey, Urbana, Ill., in a new publication, 
(Birp Docs 1x Sport AND CONSERVATION ) 


dogs are rec 


Illinois 


Their value is realized in two ways, D1 
Yeatter points out. The first is direct and 
obvious: hunters served by good retrievers 
capture crippled birds, quickly end thei 
sufferings and add them to their legitimat 
bags. On the other hand, cripples often 
elude hunters without dogs and hide out 
while they slowly die; in the meantime the 
hunters go on and 
complete their bags, since the cripples do 
not “count.” 


shoot other birds t 


The second use of bird dogs in conser 
vation is as aids to wildlife researchers. A 
wildlife man, however experienced, 
make a better survey of a given 
area if he has the assistance of the keene: 
finding senses of a pointer o1 
setter. 


can 
nesting 


firstclass 
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Science News Letter for January 29, 1949 


Soviet Uranium Deposits 


Russians have found enough uranium sources to 
niake possible the development of atomic power in the 
future in Central Asia, scientist here believes. 


atomic 


> RUSSIAN efforts to build an 


nb may be concentrated in Central Asia 


the Tashkent area. This is indicated in 
survey of Soviet uranium deposits just 
blished. 

\ fair amount of authentic informa 


n” on Soviet uranium resources is avail 
le in this country, declares D. B. Shimkin 
of the Russian Research Center at Harvard 
University in the journal, Science, (Jan. 
). The Soviets have discovered enough 
inium in the make it 
ssible to develop atomic power in the 
ture in Central Asia, Dr. Shimkin says. 


past decade to 


No Soviet uranium deposits are known 
ich are as rich as the two main sources 
the element for American atomic work, 
the Belgian Congo. 


leposits in Canada and 


Dr. Shimkin does not discuss the rich 
Czechoslovakian uranium ore which Rus 
is believed to be mining behind the 


m curtain. 
Richest 
de the 


uranium ores known to be in 
USSR are in Asia. 

“It must be stressed,” Dr. Shimkin points 
it, “that all of the Central Asiatic deposits 
i radius of 250 miles from 


Central 


found within ; 
e important hydroelectric plants of the 
Tashkent area. ; 


that 


a Latest available figures 


ow water power developments in 


PSYCHOLOGY 


U. S. Prosperity 


> AMERICA’S two great fears are infla 
m and communism. That is, if a group 
5,000 city dwellers interviewed by the 
Psychological Corporation of New York 


e typical of the rest of us. 

Asked what are the threats to a prosper 
sus America, 49.5% inflation and 
44.1% mentioned communism, Drs. Henry 
C. Link and Albert D. Freiberg, report to 

e JouURNAL oF AppLigp PsycHo.ocy (Feb.). 

Strikes 
ilso-rans” as 


sted by only 


listed 


industrial strife are only 
a source for worry, being 
12.1%. 


enough 


and 


Surprisingly with communism 
ooming so large as a threat, war talk and 
the threat of war were mentioned by only 
10.6%. The Russians a cause for un- 
easiness to only 1.6% and the atomic bomb 


trightens only 1.8%. 


are 


Contrasted with these very low returns 
ire the following threats to a prosperous 


\merica: Politicians, political parties, poli- 


area kilowatt 


produced 882,000,000 
energy in 1943. 
Labor, transportation and climatic con 
ditions are also favorable here,” adds Dr. 
Shimkin. 

In addition to its relatively advanced in 
dustry, the Tashkent area the advan 
tage to the Russians of being remote from 


this 
hours ot 


has 
western nations. 

The city of Tashkent, with an esti 
mated population of more than half a 
million, is the capital of the USSR’s Uzbek 
Republic. It is located north of Afghanistan 
and about 800 miles east of the Caspian 
Sea. The area was formerly called Turkes 
tan. 

Best known of the Central Asia uranium 
deposits is in the Fergana Valley, south 
east of Tashkent. Prospecting for radio 


minerals in this area began in 1900, 


active 
and expeditions to the region were spon 
sored by the old Imperial Academy of 
Sciences before the Russian Revolution. 

Although fewer studies are known, two 
other areas may be termed promising for 
atomic ore hunting in the USSR, Dr. Shim 
kin These the region in Si 
beria between the Aldan gold felds and 
Lake Baikal and in Russia in the 
Ukraine. 


reports. are 


western 
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Threats 


tics—10.6% ; Race prejudice and _ intoler 


ance—8.8°%o; bad government, bureaucracy, 
graft, etc.—7.5%. 
That 
awake to 
and wastefulness of resources is shown by 
the fact 3.5% 
and similar 
With 
77.6% a program to 
] 


teach white and Negro to get al 


America’s city dwellers are not 


the dangers of floods, drought, 
mentioned these 


that only 


threats as cause for alarm. 
civil 
said they believe that 


regard to the rights issue, 
ong to 
gether would do more good for American 
Negroes than passing laws to give them 
equal rights. 

At the bottom of the heap of America’s 
worries is the Taft-Hartley Act with only 
0.3% considering it a threat to prosperity; 
34% of union members that it 
has done more harm than good while 44% 
of non-union members think it has done 
more good than harm. 

Science News Letter, January 29, 1949 
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1949 URANIUM PROSPECTORS 
—These men are searching for radio- 
active deposits with a Geiger counter 
Australia’s Mt. Painter uranium 


field in the Flinders Ranges. 


on 


GEOLOGY 


Mythical Serpent’s Home 
May Be New Uranium Source 


> THE SEARCH the atomic bomb 
element, uranium, is being pressed in the 
land of Arkaroo, the giant serpent. Mount 
Painter, in the Australian of South 
Australia, is the site of the renewed atomic 


for 


state 


prospecting. 

Four hundred miles north of Adelaide, 
the mountain is in the remote Flinders 
Ranges. Nearby in the Gammon Ranges is 
the mythical home of the serpent, invented 
by the natives to account for strange rumb 
lings in the earth. Geologists have identified 
the rumblings as subterranean rock move 
ments. But 
covery much more 
myth of Arkaroo. 

Radioactive ores exist over a 100-square 


a dis 
the 


the scientists have made 


important than 


mile area in the region of Mount Painter. 
This was first found several decades ago 
when radium was discovered. A small 


quantity of radium was obtained, but the 
radioactive ores of the region were largely 
neglected until 1944 when the Allies were 
secretly searching for sources of uranium. 

An airstrip and built, but 
other sources of uranium elsewhere in the 
world were more promising, so develop 
ment of Mount Painter again lagged near 
the end of World War II. 

Now, a new program of exploration is 
under way, sponsored by the state govern 
ment, to determine the quality and extent 
of the orces. If it is successful, Arkaroo’s 
mythical home may be an important cen 
ter in an atomic 
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road were 


eTa. 
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RADIO-AERONAUTICS 


Redraft Radio Channels 


1 


> RADIO CHANNELS for use all over difficult. Careful coordination is necessary 
the world, for communication between _ to insure that the international air services 
planes in the air and control stations on of ICAO’s 51 member nations make the best 


' 


the ground, present a number one problem use of what is available. Communication 


for the representatives of 51 nations meet- procedures, adopted by the ICAO nearly a 
ing in Montreal as members of the Inter year ago, were reviewed at the meeting. It 
national Civil Aviation Organization. is estimated that improvements already re 


1 


The rapid growth of international air 
travel is responsible for the present situa 


sulting from the adoption of the procedures 
enable three circuits to handle the _ trafhe 
tion. It has increased the necessity for re that formerly required four. 
liable communication between aircraft and Science News Letter, January 29, 1949 
towers, and produced a serious scarcity of ENGINEERING 

radiowave lengths available for such com 


munication. The question now is how best Harbor Maintenance Found 
Costly but Essential 


to redraft the world pattern of frequency 
illotments to fit into the 149 radio chan 


nels in the high frequency bands available 2 
> SOME $48,000,000 of taxpayers’ money 


for the exclusive use of civil aviation on a 
has been spent annually in the past seven 


worldwide basis. 
Technical experts of the ICAO, at this vears in American harbor and channel 
meeting, have already begun a careful study maintenance, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers was told in New York by Jo 


of a proposed allotment plan, the work ~~ 
ae i seph M. Caldwell of the Army Beach 


Erosion Board. The work, however, is es 
sential to keep the country prosperous. 


of the International Telecommunications 
Union, a special agency of United Nations 
responsible for allocation of all radio chan 
nels. The function of ICAO is advisory to Expenditures during the past seven years 
the United Nations group, but the two ar« amount to about one-third as much as dur 
working closely together to get the great ing the preceding century. They offer a 
est possible service from the frequencies challenge to civil engineers to save sub 
stantial amounts by effecting improvements 


in techniques, he stated. Most American 


available 

With only 149 frequencies available, care —_ 1 | ired 
Rial a rear ae arbors were deepened by man by dredging 
ful planning is essential. During daylight — ging 
: me was and tend to refill with sediments to nor 
hours a number of transmittng stations : 
mally-existing depths. Maintenance is largely 


can operate on the same frequency without 
interference provided they are not too neai dredging. 

h other. At night, however, radio sig Mr. Caldwell urged the need of studies 
nals travel greater distances and stations to determine means of lessening the rates 
m the same frequency channel are likely — of shoaling in harbors and navigation chan- 
to interfere with each other even when nels, and also of means to reduce the costs 
widely separated of dredging by increasing dredging efh- 

Limited radio spectrum space and rapidly ciency. 


developing civil aviation make planning Science News Letter, January 29, 1949 








Question Box 


AERONAUTICS MEDICINE 
h ' § havi What are the symptoms of the black widow 
What would be the advantage o aving spider's bite? p. 69. 


atomic energy as a source of power for What is the action of the new vitamin 
planes? p. 76 B,, on the body? p. 66 
ECONOMICS PSYCHOLOGY 


What is believed to threaten U. S. pros- 
perity? p. 67. 
WILDLIFE 
GEOLOGY How are rabbits killing deer? p. 70. 


What facts support the theory that credit 


came before money? p. 71 


Where are the richest uranium ores in ZOOLOGY 
Russia located? p. 67. How long can bats live? p. 79. 
Photographs: Cover, George A. Smith, Quarryville, Pa.; p. 69, General Electric Co.; p. 71, 
American Cancer Society; p. 74, p. 75, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 











On This Week’s Cover os 


> BABY BUZZARDS are odd-looking cre: f 
tures. They are hatched out naked, bu § 
are soon covered with a thick coating « 

white down, as shown in the picture o 

this week’s cover of the Science New, 9 me 
Letrer taken by George A. Smith « 
Quarryville, Pa. 

As they begin to grow black feathers 1 
place of their babyhood suits of white, th: J > « 
buzzards take on a mottled appearance « ' 
black and white. When full grown tl 


turkey buzzard’s head and neck are nakec, § ,.;q 


and are red in color. Its plumage is gloss; Jy 
black, edged with grayish brown. Mec 
Science News Letter, January 29, 194? 7 T 
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Antidote to Spider Bite 


A chemical called calcium gluconate has helped 
patients recover from the black widow's deadly bite. 
Doctors are alerted to her menace in this country. 


® SUCCESSFUL use of a lime and sugar 
emical, calcium gluconate, as antidote to 
i¢ “kiss of death” delivered by the black 
idow spider is reported by Dr. William 
R. Greer of Boston University School of 
Medicine. 
The six patients who all recovered when 
Dr. Greer injected this chemical into their 
ins were seen in a tropical overseas area. 
the black widow spider can be met as 
New Hamp 
remote from 
buildings in 


But 
far north as Cape Cod and 
situations as 


ire, and in 


Pacific jungles as high office 
\merican cities. 

One object of Dr. Greer’s black widow 
the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
Mepicine (Jan. 6) is to alert fellow physi- 
ians to the black widow spider menace. 


The spider is present in all but seven states 


report in 


n America, he points out. 

Victims may be mistakenly diagnosed as 
suffering from appendicitis or other acute 
surgical emergency, and operated on need 
lessly, he warns further. 

The black widow poison is reported to be 
as rattlesnake venom. 


15 times as powerful 


About an hour after a bite, the “victim 
vrithes in agony, terror-stricken, and ex 
pressing fears of death.” 

ENGINEERING 


New Building 


] 
is W ell 


> SAFETY to life, 


thie keynote ot i 


as property, is 
new national building 
code issued bythe National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in New York for voluntary 
idoption in whole or in part by state or 
administrative authorities. 


cal 
It is an “up-to-date” code, recognizing 
many new advances in building practice 
vhich are intended to ease construction 
ts. It recognizes new modular di 
mensions being used in the manufacture 
f many building today. This 
means in four-inch, or multiples of four- 
inch, dimensions in building materials, in 
cluding prefabricated panels for sidewalls 

interior covering. Use of 
modular dimensional materials saves wast- 


, 
the 
COS ue 


materials 


wallboard 
age of lumber and time on a construction 
job. 

The code recognizes increased allowable 
stresses in lumber and steel, as a result of 
advances in quality control and experiences 
in the held. Another 
recognition of prefabricated flues in place 
of expensive masonry chimneys. In dwell- 

° Lf 


economy factor is the 





Besides the excruciating pain at the bit 
ten place, the burning sensation throughout 
the body, the widespread agonizing muscu 
lar pains and sometimes profound shock, 
the symptoms include burning of the soles 
of the feet. This last, Dr. Greer 
characteristic enough to help the doctor to 
a diagnosis when doubt about 
whether the bite was from the black widow 
or something else. 

The black widow can be recognized by 


Says, 1S 


there is 


the hour-glass shaped orange spots on her 
belly. She her nickname from her 
habit of capturing and killing the much 
smaller male “after he has served the ‘ends 
of species preservation.” She is a shy, timid 
and confused 
when cornered or compressed, as between 
skin and _ clothing. Dr. 
Greer “are found num 
bers in the vicinity of human _ habitation, 
not only in outdoor privies as was formerly 
auto 


gets 


creature who attacks only 


“These spiders,” 


states, in greatest 


believed, but also in beds, garages, 
mobiles and tents.” 

About 60 different remedies or 
for black widow poisoning have been tried. 


antidotes 


The calcium gluconate Dr. Greer used suc 
cessfully was first proposed by two other 
scientists, E. W. Gilbert and C. M. Stewart. 
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Code Issued 


ing construction, the use of these flues re 
sults in considerable savings. 
This new code, a revision of 
ones issued by the same organization and 
widely used in America, covers all types 
of building construction, including among 
others motion picture open ait 
parking garages, and windowless structures 


prey 10us 


1 
theaters, 


now increasingly used in many types o! 
buildings. 
With modern air conditioning and light 


ing, windows are no longer necessary or 
desirable in certain types of buildings. But 
windows provides a 
severe fire departments by 
denying access to a fire. The code covers 
this problem by requiring automatic sprink 
ler protection in such structures. 

The new code may be obtained without 
cost by any person concerned with building 
construction trom of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in New York, 
or in Chicago or San Francisco. Cities adopt 
ing the code may obtain 25 copies free, 
and additional copies at a nominal charge. 
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a building without 
handicap 


to 


ofhces 
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NEW TELEVISION’ PICTURE 


TUBE—The new tube, which is 
shown above the seven-inch-diameter 
tube now used in low-priced sets, has 
a diameter of eight and one-half 
inches, and will offer 50% more pic- 
ture area without additional cost. 


ENGINEERING 
Television Viewing Area 


Larger with New Tube 


> A BIGGER television picture tube, re 
vealed by General Electric and developed 
for use in low-cost receivers, will provide 
50% more viewing area than the seven 
inch tubes it will replace. It will handle 
a 39-square-inch picture. 

First of its size ever designed, the new 
tube has 
inches and will cost no more to build than 
in use in low 


a diameter of eight and one-half 
the seven-inch tubes now 
priced sets. It is a metal type. Other details 
are not yet released. Samples will be avail 
able soon. Heavy production will get unde: 
way during the year. 
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GEOLOGY 
Earth’s Magnetic Field Is 
Same for 100,000,000 Years 


> THE EARTH'S magnetic field has been 
for 100,000. 


man field research team 


pretty much the same at least 
QOO years, a thre 
f-om the Carnegie Institution of Washing 
They present their 
evidence in the Puysicat Review (Jan. 1) 

The three men, O. W. Tor Thomas 
Murphy and John W. Graham, cruised the 
western part of this country summe 
in two specially equipped laboratory trucks 
In various localities they carefully cut small 
blocks of sedimentary rock, and _ tested 


ton has discov ered. 


eson, 


last 








these for the orientation of their minute 
| 
magnetic fields 
“% , ) 
The rocks thus tested were once loose 


o} ’ et ] ] Lo ik ore 
sediment that settled slowly on the bottoms 


of ancient seas, in geologic iges from 
100,000,000 to 10,000,000 years ago. Any of 
the particles that happened to be of mag 
netic material naturally arranged them 


selves in line with the earth’s magnet 
field. 


pacted and slowly hardened into stone, the 


But after the sediments had com 


| | 
orientation of the particles had to remain 


the same even when the earth’s magnetic 
held shifted—and it never remains com 
pletely still. Thus the rocks held the his 
ENGINEERING 


tory of the magnetic field at the time of 


first deposition. 

Correlation of all field that 
the earth’s magnetic held during the whole 
100,000,000 years has on the average been 
north-and-south, but with cyclic swings of 


> 


30 Oo 


their 


data shows 


40 degrees on either side of true 
geographic north. This jibes very well with 


similar determinations previously made on 
much younger geologic formations: glacial 
clay 


tween 15.090 and 20.000 vears. and million 


deposits in New England, aged be 
year-old ocean-bottom samples brought up 
by a core-taking gun. 
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Mining Production High 


> ALTHOUGH 1948 production from 
American mines forged ahead of the out 
put of the p iS \ full demands for 
( un m not met, partly du 

» dome po ir requirements and 
partly du ehabilitation needs of 
Va irre< iy 1S ro d 

I ymnage of minerals, meta ind 
otherwise, mined in 1948 exceeded that 
of 1947 by about 4%, according to a pr 
liminary report just issued by the l S 
Bureau of Mines. 7 dolla lue was 
26% higher. Fuels made the m« npres 
sive gain of any mineral group, with 
value of mineral fuels produced increasing 
some 30%, partly a reflection of the ord 
quantity of petroleum extracted. 

Steel and aluminum production in 1945 
surpassed the previous year output, but 
the major nonferrous metals, copper, zinc 
and lead, lagged behind. Large gains in 
the quantity of bauxite for aluminum mak 
Ing and ybdenum for steel alloys wer 
achieved, though beth wet p oduced at 
rates a third below 1944 figures. Mercury 


xceedingly low, 40% low 


production was 


er than in 1947 and the smallest since 1933. 
Iron and ste production in 1948 was 
the third greatest in history with some 


88,000,000 net tons of ingots and castings. 


It would have undoubtedly equalled the 
1944 peak of 89,600,000 tons, the report 
states, except for the work stoppage at coal 
mines in April and, with effects, 


shortages in transportation for coke and pig 


} 
1esser 


iron. Labor-management difficulties account 


in part also for the shortages in the out 
put of copper, zinc 


The United States was obliged to import 


and lead. 


nearly two-thirds of its bauxite needs dur 


ing the year, but the achievement of a 
peacetime record aluminum production was 


made possible partly by 


output of domestic bauxite. Magnesium out 


a peacetime record 


put was intentionally held low, awaiting 
wider consumer icquaintance with the 
advantageous properties of this metal. 


Crude petroleum production increased 
8% over 1947, and exceeded 2,000,000,000 
barrels for the first time. Marketed produc 





tion of natural gas increased 10%. Coal 
production, both bituminous and anthracite, 
decreased, the first some 5% of the 1947 


record output of 631,000,000 tons. The an 
thracite decrease was slight. 
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ZOOLOGY 


Young Rattlesnake Chokes 
To Death on Horned Toad 


but 
foolish 


> HORNED TOADS aren't 
they can kill 
enough to try to swallow them. Dr. Charles 
University of Arizona 


: 
rattler that he 


“pizen”, 
young rattlesnakes 
T. Vorhies of the 

1] : a oe 
tells of a recently born 


found, choked to death on a small horned 


toad it had attempted to make a meal of. 
The spiny projections on the victim's head 
had pierced the snake’s body wall. Dead 


locked thus, both reptiles had perished. 
Dr. Vorhies tells this story in establishing 
his point, that very young rattlesnakes are 
more apt to feed on lizards than on mice— 
for the horned toad, despite its popular 
name, is really a rather thick-bodied lizard. 
Slimmer lizards, with narrower skulls than 
those of mice, would slip more easily down 
the throats of the snakes, he believes. 
Dr. Vorhies discussion in 
(Dec. 31, 


presents his 
the naturalists’ journal, Cope 
1948). 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
Yellow Fever in Panama 
Would Be Worse in August 


HEALTH officials in Wash 
ington might be “a lot more worried” about 
the current yellow fever outbreak in 
Panama if it had occurred in August in 
stead of January. 

The disease, which at latest reports has 
killed six of its eight victims in the small 
town of Pacora, is carried by Aedes mosqui- 
toes. We have plenty of them in this 
country. In the summer they extend as far 


> PUBLIC 
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north as a line running from Philadelphi 
Angeles. But in the winter th 
Aedes boundary lire is the Gulf Coast an 
Florida. It would be easier to fight then 
in this small region if they picked up th 
infection than in midsummer when_ the 
extend so much farther. 


to Los 


The yellow fever mosquitoes in Panam 
nest in the tops of trees. Health autho 
believe the 
got infected from 
brought down as they were 
the infection exists in mot 


ties victims were woodcutte! 


who mosquitoes the 
felling tree 
A reservoir of 
keys and the tree-nesting mosquitoes get 
from them. 

The vaccine which been flown t 
Panama from the U. S. Public Healt 
Service laboratories at Hamilton, Mont., 
expected to check the spread of the diseas 
The vaccine’s protective action takes effe 


] 
Has 


in nine days and lasts four years. It 
not curative, however. 
No specific treatment for yellow fever 


Health authorities doubt wheth 


} 


known. 


even the new antubiotics, aureomycin an 
chloromycetin, active against so many d 


eases, would be effective in this one. Th 


effective 
.} 


as small as ft 


have not so far been again 
diseases caused by 


yellow virus. 

A check of air 
trom Panama is being made by U. S. Pu 
lic Health Service foreign quarantine off 
cials.5 Names and 
leaving will be 


Viruses 
fever 


" : +] 
traveiiers to thi 


destinations of tho 


wired of phoned to th 


country and the travellers will be met 
the port of entry for examination. Disi: 
fection of aircraft for mosquitoes is being 


double-checked. 
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WILDLIFE 


Rabbits Are Starving 
Deer by Overbrowsing 


> RABBITS are killing deer 
—the U. 
Hunters in the East may have to hu 
rabbits if they want to go deer hunting, 
officials warned. This is rabbit 
are eating shrubs, bushes and seedling tre 
faster than deer, and the Jatt 


ine jiatter 
some cases. 


by starvati 


S. Forest Service reported. 


because 


Starve in 


The real problem, in some Appalachian 
mountain areas, is 
areas where deer are now starving. In thes 
areas, the food plants disappear faster than 
they can grow. Hunters in some parts of 
Pennsylvania have been encouraged to bag 
female deer to reduce the deer population 


saving overbrowsed 


But a Forest Service experiment showed 
that rabbit hunting, rather than 
deer, may be the answer. In an overbrowsed 
were excluded, while rabbits 
were fenced out in half the Only 
slight recovery was noted in the area wher 
rabbits still fed, while rapid recovery of 
plants was found in the section in whi 
both rabbits and deer were kept out. 
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shooting 


area, deer 


area. 








































| 


payments, and was only later 


CONOMICS 
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Credit Came Before Money 


Students of primitive tribes have found credit used 
n barter systems where money is unknown, a London 


sconomist explains. 


>» WHEN those bills pile up at the end 
the month, you may get 
a scientific discovery: man used 


money. 


some consola 
mn out of 
edit even 
This and other 


before he invented 
scientific findings about 


] 


early use of money clash with what 


su will find in most economics books. And 
e economists, including old Adam Smith, 


e dead Wrong, Charges a London econ 
nist. 

Dr. Paul Einzig takes his case to the 
ientists in the British journal, Naturt 
Dec. 25) Ethnologists, the scientists who 
udy today’s primitive tribes, may know 


ore about the early history of money than 


e economists, he 


Credit, the 


points out, 
books 


money Was 1n 


, 
generally 


CcONnomics 
yrlat t t | ] y fr 
Yplain, Started jong aller 


’ } } ] + ’ 
nted, when cash dealings got too com 


found credit used 


traded 


, , 
icated. Scientists have 
goods are 


unknown. 


Darter systems where 


} 


for other goods and money is 
slacksmiths, for example, are paid in goods 
fter harvest by farmers whom they serve 
e vear around. 

Actually, Dr. Einzig argues, credit is 
ore important in barter dealing than in 

modern money system. The blacksmith 
uuld be paid cash fo h job after money 
ime into use 

The invention of money, as the econ 
mists tell came when trading goods 
x goods became too involved. Ethnologists 
ive discovered that first use of money 
vy primitive tribes is for such things as 
tting a price for des, making religious 
icrifices, paying scriptions to secret 

1etuies ) paying iputes, ransoms ol 


reasona to assume,” declares 


Dr. Einzig, “that money first developed 


] 1 
serve matrimonial, political or religious 
| 


adopted grad 


ially for commerce 

When money does come to primitive 
ibes, it is, as you might guess, no economic 
cure all.” Economists tend to assert that 


oney replaces barter. But studies of prim: 


ve peoples show that barter may continu 
o be, and is today, used even when money 


| 


as been introduced 


The usefulness of barter has been unde 
Some 


stimated, Dr. Einzig says. advanced 


] 


ncient civilizations used barter, even 
hough they had money. Some communi 
s, he suggests, may have preferred to 
rade goods and services rathet than cash 
Scientihc findings differ with the econ 
must’s views on the origin of barter as 


vell as of money. Barter began in the most 
rimitive tribes when individuals split up 
he spoils of conquest, ethnological evidence 


indicates. Contrary to classical economics, 
barter started before division of 


established. 


labor and 


private proper ty were 


Dr. Einzig urges economists to study the 
] money, in 


findings of ethnologists about 


stead of accepting the “the vague and out 


of-date observations on the subject in Adam 
Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations’.” And more 
monetary theory might help the scientists 


study the economics of primitive peoples, 


he concludes. 
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MEDICINE 
Need Contact Compression 
To Make Broken Bones Heal 


> THE ENDS of broken bones must be in 


contact nad una compression ir they are 
to unite into on Strong bon again. 
Microscopic s udies showing this were 


rs, Thomas 





71 


O. Shindler and Charles M. Pomerat, of the 
University of Texas School of Medicine at 
Galveston, at the meeting of the American 
Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons in Chi 


cago. 


Surgeons treating with broken 
bones can make findings, 


which were made on rats, by applying the 


patients 


use of these 


longitudinal compression forces of the pa 

tient’s muscles, Dr. Eggers pointed out. 
In the studies the Texas group examined 

under the microscope thin slivers of bones 


of rats that had been broken and _ then 
set. 
“The bones which were under contact 


united and the 
under compression and 
Dr. Eggers reported. 


ind compression margins 


which were not 
contact did not unite,” 


The work, he 


lamental physical le whicl 
basic fundamenta physical principic which 


said, is “related to the 


stimulation of osteogenesis 


underlies the 
(bone formation) and the healing of bone 
injuries. This experiment indicates a phys 


j 


iologic response to physical requirements 


to which bones are exposed.” 
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A chemical containing chlorine, bromine 
and methane, known as chlorobromome 
thane, is proving effective in fire-extinguish 
hre-fighting; it was developed in 
r} 


ers in 
now 


Germany early in 1 war but is 


America. 


produced in 


VISUAL CANCER EDUCATION—Doctors will be better able to grapple 

with this health foe as a result of a new medical training film “Cancer: The 

Problem of Early Diagnosis”, which is produced jointly by the American 

Cancer Society, New York, and the National Cancer Institute, Bethesda, Md. 

Here the surgeons are inspecting an X-ray before starting an abdominal 
operation for cancer. 
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DIRECTIONS: Four possible answers are given for each 9. The basic formula for atomic energy was devised by . 
question. Put an x in the parentheses in front of the num- € >) 8. Ho F. Compton | 
ber corresponding to that answer which you think is moss ( ) 2. Albert Einstein 

nearly correct. ‘ 3. Henry D. Smyth 































































































4. J. R. Oppenheimer Pp 
1. Plasmagene is a new term introduced into ARr 
( ) 12. astronomy 10. From the pattern 4 
( ) 2. biology o0 
( ) 3. geology 
( ) 4 physics k 
2. In this diagram of 
the hydrogen atom, A e C 7 
<5 
—) represents _ \ 
/ \ 
( 1. a proton { 
' ccraunete oP ; 
( ) 2. a proton’s charge \ j 
\ j 
( ) 3. an electron \ a 
a o*C which of the figures can be made? 
( ) 4. an electron’s orbit ~—<— 
ce @ 
3. An icosahedron is a 
) J. form of electron tube 
( ) 2. Mesozoic rock formation 
( ) 3. pendent mass of ice 
( ) 4 solid with twenty faces 
4. Two kinds of devices—the spring scale and the balance t¢@Z 
—could possibly be used for measuring the mass of an 
object. Which one should be used? 
( ) 1. either 
( ) 2. neither front of the 
( ) 3. the balance you think is ¢c 
s cale 
23? il. Which of the following normally flow from the cathode 101. Which o 
; to the anode in a gaseous rectifier tube? 
5. If the driver turns clockwise, Driver Gear cs & eee _e 
the gear will g ~ ( ) 2 neutrons cea 
( 1. move back and forth —_ ( ) 3. positrons cae 
( ) 2. not turn 2 ! ( ) 4 protons 
( 3. turn clockwise ais — ec 
( ) 4, turn counterclockwise a 12. What is the missing word in the following sentence? 
“An emulsion is a mixture of two or more———liquids 102. Which 
6. The simplest animals are in which separation takes place very slowly. Sas 
( ) 1. bacteria ( ) 1. concentrated 
( ) 2. crustacea ( ) 2. miscible ()2 
( ) 3. polyps ( ) 3. non-miscible _ 
( ) 4 protozoa ( ) 4 saturated 3 cor 
> 4 
= a need 13. Amines are————of ammonia in which there is replace- 
7. Rh factor is a term used in 
ment of one or more———of ammonia by an group, 103. Which offemica 
EE Ee tooo e.g., methyl or ethyl, or by an group, e.g., phenyl i 
( ) 2. biochemistry or naphthyl. Which is the correct order for the four ee. 
( ) 3. radiography missing words? oye 
( ) 4. psychology ( ) 1. derivatives—hydrogens—alkyl—aryl , 3 
( 2. derivatives—hydrogens—aryl—alky] 
8. Each of three containers has a volume of 2,500 cc. One ( ) 3. hydrogens—derivatives—alkyl—aryl 24 
container ms a sphere, one a cube, and one a cylinder ( ) 4 hydrogens—derivatives—aryl—alkyl 
whose diameter equals its height. Each container is 104. About # was 
made of glass of .08 cm. thickness. Which container has 14. Radioactive carbon, C™, with a measured half-life of a 
the least surface? 5,000 years, is . . 
( ) 1. all have equal surfaces ( ) 1. not normally present in living tissue () 29 
( ) 2. the cube ( ) 2. present in all living things «(> 34 
( ) 3. the cylinder ( ) 3. present only in animals having a skeleton () 4 
( ) 4 the sphere ( ) 4 present only in green plants 
— — 105. Which qowing 
or devel 
SECTION K: World's records for running are as follows: SECTION D: Pap ( ) I gine 
100 yards— 9.4 seconds The diagram shows a pump T B 
s 2 hy 
220 yards—20.3 seconds ike 
440 yards—46.4 seconds ( ) 3.@ocomo 
$80 yards— 1 minute 49.2 seconds : > aa 
mile — 4 minutes 1.4 seconds 
2 miles — 8 minutes 42.8 seconds ——— 
3 miles 13 minutes 32.4 seconds There are Bses of 


Class Arum is 
SCIENCE APTITUDE TEST—This sample contains typical questions taken from ’ 
the original three-hour examination given to high school seniors in the Eighth 
Science Talent Search conducted by Science Clubs of America, administered by 
Science Service. The test was devised by Dr. Harold A. Edgerton, and Dr. Steuart Write the B, or C 
Henderson Britt, psychologists of New York City. If you want to see the complete meee ica 
aptitude test used, send two three-cent stamps to Science Service, 1719 N St., | , | 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. and ask for the science talent test. o>) : 

« ) 109 


Class B4Btance 


Class C-$t is be 
















"ION K: 


strates the relation between speed 
ce is measured from left to right, 
nate.) 




















QUESTIONS FOR SECTION D: 





operation of the pump, when the handle is 


valve B is closed and valve C is closed 
valve B is open and valve C is closed 
valve B is closed and valve C is open 
valve B is open and valve C is open 














y () 3 oe 
) ()4 a 
Ou times faster (speed) is the record for 
> 100-4 than for the mile? 
» 1 
» 2 
» 3 
-¢ 61. In the 
ou be the speed for the half-mile run? ~— 
per hour 
per hour ¢ + 2 
CC) @ 
() 4 
ssible answers are given for each Below ar 







Put an x in the parentheses in 
rresponding to that answer which 


ly correct. 


wing was invented first? 


descent lamp 


ury thermometer 
y pin 


hich @owing is the most recent invention? 
» 4 





) 2. Bpen 
» 3 compass 
») 4 


rich offemical elements was first discovered” 
3 


) °, 
> 2 
2 


bout ' was the autogyro invented? 
> 5 


») 2 
») 34 
») 4 


hich @owing is the most recent invention 
deve 


) 1. gine 

» 2 

) 3. @ocomotive 
) 4 tank 


e_.—_______ 


e are Bses of levers 
ass Arum is between the effort and the 
be 


ass B4Btance is between the effort and the 


Ass i is between the resistance and the 





e the B, or C in the parentheses for each 
followpicate which class of lever it is 

06 ( ) 110. Scissors 

07. ! ( ) Ill. Tweezers 

08 ( ) 112. Wheelbarrow 


09 





e two lists. Each item in Column I is a prefix 


used in scientific terms. In Column II are listed the mean- 


ings of thes 


e and other prefixes. For each prefix in Column 


1, put the number of its meaning (from Column II) in the 
parentheses 


Column I Column II Pap 
(> 1. ob 1 across T C 
( ) 114. brachy- 2. away frum 
: $.. behind 
( )» 115. cata- 4. being 
( ) 116. dys- 5. close tu 
6. . distortion 
( ) LI7. ecto- 7. downward 
( ) 118. histo- 8. equal 
(>) 110 ico 9. external 
10. healthy 
( ) 120. juxta- 11. imperfect 
( ) 121. lalo- 12. long 
ok 3 muscle 
: + new 
( ) 123. neo- 15. pulse 
( ) 124. onto- 16. reasoning 
17 short 
( ) 125. para- 18 single 
( ) 126. retro- 19. small 
( ) 127. syn- 20. speech process 
21. through 
( ) 128 trans- 22. tissue 
« ) 129. uni- 23. together 
24. toward 
25. without 


Below are two lists. Each item in Column I is a symbol 


In Column 


II are listed the meanings of these and other 


symbols. For each symbol in Column I, put the number of 
its meaning (from Column II) in the parentheses 


Column I 

( ) 130 
( ) I 
( ) 132 
( ) 133 
( >) 134 

» 135 

» 136 
{ » 137 


Columa II 


~ 


approaches equality as a 
limit 


a 
—— 
<< 2. equals 
— 3. is approximately equal 
r to 


4. is equivalent to, in terms 
of some modulus 


on 


is greater than 


is identical with 


| 7 


| 


is less than 





“ 8. is less than or (at most) 
equal to 





9. is more than or (at least) 





= equal to 
a 10. is not equal to 
pes il. is not greater than 


12. is not less than 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Test Your Science Ability 
With Sample Problems 


> HERE is science’s super-quiz of the 
year. You can try it on yourself or your 
friends. It will tell you whether you have 
reasoning ability such as a scientist needs 
to make new discoveries and inventions. 

Thousands of seniors of the nation’s high 
schools, some of them your neighbors, have 
just taken the full three-hour science test, 
of which these questions are a part. 

These young scientists were competing 
in the Eighth Annual Science Talent Search 
for the Westinghouse Scholarships and 
their papers are now being scored by the 
judges. Results will be announced shortly. 
The questions up to now have been kept 
secret. 

Not even the most brilliant or success 
ful scientist would be expected to get all 
the questions right. The questions do re- 
quire the use of scientific aptitude or the 
ability to think things through to a logical 
and successful conclusion. 

You may discover in taking the test 
that you have abilities that you did not 
realize you have. Not everyone should 
expect to have the abilities necessary for 
success in scientific research as only a very 
small percentage of our population can do 
creative investigational work. 

In any event, trying the test will give 
you some idea of what abilities are neces 
sary in a scientist. Don’t worry if the 
test seems difficult. 

Want to try the test? First, don’t peep 
at the answers. Next, arrange to spend 
about 40 minutes of time during which 
you will not be interrupted. Finish all the 
questions in one sitting. When you are 
through, turn to the answers on page 73. 

There are three kinds of 
Answer all questions in Part A by putting 
an X in the answer box corresponding to 
the number of the answer which is 
nearly correct. In the case of Part B, first 
read each paragraph and then answer in a 
each of the 


questions. 


most 


ba sed 


similar way questions 
on the information given. In Part C answ 
as directed. 

Now a few more hints about taking the 
test. 

Don’t expect to make a perfect score. No 


one of the thousands of boys and girls who 
have taken Science Talent Search examina 
They 
are not expected to do so. Neither are you 

You may start in on the test and then 
not finish. Or you may take one look at it 
and say: “That is too tough for me.” That 


tions has ever made a perfect score. 


is your privilege. No one is making you 
take the test. 

The high school seniors were not re 
quired to take the test. They could walk 
out on it—and many of them did, thus 
withdrawing from the competition 

The made quite difficult inten 
tionally in order to eliminate the persons 


(Turn to page 78) 


test 1S 








MEDICINE 


Air War Waged on Germs 


Science News Lerrer for January 29, 1949 


Killing air-borne disease-carriers by means of 
rays 
investigated in an attempt to check illness. 


humidity, 


ultraviolet 


By LYDIA SCHWEIGER 


> THE AIR 


Hu 
1) 


>! 


| 
M \ 
l 
1 
Tt 
’ ] 
np 1) | 
(iW) 
S gr 
» y 
i4 
} Ar 50 
\ ) ." 
| ‘ 
ported 
1 Dr. 1 
l 
imi pid 
p) 
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1 Xp 
T) ] \ i 


May Affect Other Types 


vethods of killing 
i investigated by 
50% 
i” \ 1 u 
l n »] y < 
1¢ pre 
1 lung diseas 
5 ' han 
University of 
humidity of 
veapon ag 
p. throats am 
rour-ni I 
n h ] 
W | yf 
» In 
1 into 
int us 
S u 
nal St) K d oO ly 
, } n 
pneul ’ \ 
ugh Dr. | 
N »F EXPERIMENT 
< ud } 
ni ( 
\ 1S d 
of 50° S 
ep a 
n by 
yuunt of us 
, portant p in 
nti-g n eff ol u 
dit | d 
is [ or sa 
C sely nos ¢ 
Edward W. Dunklin 
Pu k ot the [ nivel 
1 50% rela ( 
» Type I pneu 
0 ) ind I pto 
were not included 
humidity kill ns 


6 


| 
1 you 


and glycol 


mist is being 


1 


may explain why such diseases spread rap 


idly at some seasons and not at others. It 
might give scientific evidence for the 
! T ' Ph ’ 

phrase, “pneumonia weather,” used by out 


grandmothers. 
Tl) roest r humidit } ] ] 
ney suggest using numidity in Scnooils, 
; ' 
check the 


offices, theaters and the like, to 


spread of disease 
The humidifying 

exactly. A 50% relatir 

lethal to the germs 


; . 
would have to be done 


humidity is rapidly 
studied but they can 


: | 
and lower 


, 
ong time at higher 
itive humidities 


At 50% rel humidity the pneumonia 


germs the scientists sprayed into an ex 

perimental hamber ll dead 3 

perimentar air Cnhamoer were ali Gea In 

less than 10 minutes. But at relative humid 
ties of 80% and 20% many germs su 
ved for over two hours 


Humidity Not Uncomfortable 


relauve 


t 


The 50% humidity that is dea 


hl 
LUI LO! 


found 
or humid 


to germs Would not be uncomfort 
} sect ‘ 
OIOVIStTS DAVE 


humans indoors. Climat 


omftort so 


long as the temperature ranges between 50 


a } a 
ind 68 degrees Fahrenheit. That upper 
nperature level and the approximately 7 
degrees Fahren| temperature of the 
studies with gern e fairly close to each 
) and to usu ndoor tempera 
ures. Temperatut in the fifties and nine 
es make a differen 1 the germ-killing 
efi humidity 
I 50% = rel humidity kills the 
germs by dehyd ng them to the point 
Vv he eV bec ost vulnerable to the 
1 ol sodium chlo de, the ordinary salt 
ve use for seasoning food. When the germs 


distilled instead 
then sprayed into the ait 


humidity 


were suspended in water, 
" they 
did not dic as fast at 0U0%e relative 
raved from a salt solution, or 


+} ’ 1 ] 
tiie natural 


tro Mul 1 Sa Vihicn IS 
way they get into the air, they were rap 
dly_ killed, ju s when sprayed from 


Measurement of the rate of settling ot 


droplets showed tha 


the air at 50% 


the disappearance ot 


the germs from relative 


humidity was a true killing process and not 


] 1 
1 sign of collision of germs with the sides 


chamber or with each other. 
tion is another promising 


disintec 
iid in checking epidemics of colds and in 
Iwo me thods that 


' i ence ' *] 
trial tCSts are SUcTl 


have been given 


with 


Huenza 
extensive iZauion 
, 1 , 1 ‘ ‘ 
ultraviolet rays and giycol vaporization ol 
Both of these methods do kill germs in 


le 
remarkable 


the air and both have given 


results in various trials of their ability to 


stop or reduce the spread of air-borne 


disease. 
Germ-killing 
time been 


ultraviolet light has for 
to check the spread 
and _ school 
about the 
During the 
barracks in which 
dormitories was 
respira 


used 


some 


of disease in hospital wards 


rooms and to cleanse the air 


patient in operaung rooms. 


war, tests in military 
irradiation of 


reduction in 


ultraviolet 
done, resulted in a 


tory illness. 


Lamps on Market 


] ’ 
sources of this ultraviole 


A number of 
known 


Hhq> 
commercially aval 


ricidal lamps, are 
conyunc 


AS DACK 


lable. Used in 


energy, 


tion with air-conditioning units or ventila 
ng systems, it purifies the air before it 1s 


circulated through the ing quarters. The 
ultraviolet has no effect on the air itself 
except for the product n of traces of ozone, 
and is not absorbed by the air throug! 
which it passes. 


tions which must 
ofh 


There are several precau 


be taken, public health 


rding 
according 


cials. Because of the danger trom over-ex 
posure to ultraviolet light, installations must 
be made with care 1 order to protect the 
ody and } ey In Idition, the ozon 
produced by the burn ps might al 
produc f g 

ve a danger if t S gnan 

The other scientit pon, glycol st 

ization of th lu \ Tr 
proven effectiy n yg rumber « 








KEEPING THE HOME GERM.- 
FREE—Installed in a home’s forced 


air-heating system, the Sterilamp 
pours out a barrage of bacteria-killing 
rays that purify the air. 
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LIGHT RAYS BRING EXPLOSIVE DEATH—Ultraviolet rays kill a micro- 
organism by creating an internal explosion which burst the outer skin. In the 
upper left, are normal paramecia. After 30 seconds of exposure to a Westing- 
house Sterilamp, they become distended, in the upper right. Cell walls continue 
to swell in the lower left, and the paramecium dies when its skin bursts, lower 


right. 


ict 1 in the i Howe no positive 
statement can yet be made concerning the 
ffectiveness of glycol vapor in lowering 


, ‘ oat + " , 
rw incidence OF Fespiravory diseases. 


OF @HE AMERICAN MeEpical 
? ] 


ASSOCIATION (Qdect , 1948), in answer to 


The Journal 


the query of a physician, carried the fol 


lowing statement The use of triethylene 
glycol as a preventive for colds and virus 
infections is sull highly experimental. We 
lack satisfactory evidence that under the 
conditions of use which would be prac 
ticable in a home, ofhce or factory any 


significant diminution in the incidence of 


viral infections can be obtained.” 

Glycol vapor is sprayed into the air in a 
mist so fine it cannot be seen. It kills the 
germs floating on tiny droplets of mois 
ture that may be coughed, sneezed or ex 
person because its 


haled by the infected 


molecules have an attraction for water. 
They penetrate the moist bacteria and over 
whelm them with their chemical concen 


tration. However, glycols are ineffective at 


humidities below 20% or above 80%. 


This invisible, odorless and non-irritating 


chemical, called triethylene 


relative of the automobile and airplane en 


glycol, is a 


gine antifreezes. The method of its use was 
developed by Dr. O. H. Robertson and as 
sociates ol the 


University of Chicago. 


Buildings with air-conditioning or venti 


lating systems can be equipped for glycol 
Home atom 


that may 
. 7 
Severa 


r} t) t , 1] t 
Vaporiza ion a smal cost. 


izers are being manufactured 


prove effective in smaller quarters 


chemical and pharmaceutical companies 
have installed this apparatus to maintain 


. , 
a sterile atmosphere. 


At present, there are many technical 
1] .: 3 : eae oe el: 
problems which complicate the us¢ of this 
method, such as regulating the humidity, 


taking bacterial counts to make certain the 


} 


glycol has been applied properly, and use 


. ’ . | ’ 
of dust control measures, for glycol has 
little effect against dust-borne bacteria. 
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GENETICS 
Photograph Apparent Genes 
With Electron Microscope 


> GENES, which have become virtually 
an international issue since a recent Soviet 
ukase declared they don’t exist, have ap 
parently had their photographs taken with 
the aid of the super-magnifying 
microscope. The pictures appear in Sctenct 
(Jan. 7), with an 
article by the men who took them, Drs. 
Daniel C. Pease and Richard F. Baker of 
the University of Southern California. 
They made sections less than one-twenty 
five-thousandth of an inch thick of glands 


electron 


together explanatory 


taken from the tiny heads of the 
sized little fruit-fly, the geneticist’s special 
pet. On these they turned the searching 
electron beams, that up in photo 
graphs details far beyond the reach of the 
highest powers of ordinary microscopes. 


gnat 
show 


The photographs disclosed the presence, 
within the fairly 
even-sized bits of matter, occupying posi 
tions that previous considera 
tions, backed by mathematical calculations, 
indicated should be the positions of the 
genes, the hitherto invisible physico-chemical 
units that control 
animals. 


chromosomes, of small, 


theoretical 


heredity in plants and 


“It seems reasonable to suppose,” state 
the two researchers, “that the discrete part 
icles we have seen are genes.” 
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CHEMISTRY 
New Soap Substitutes 
Can Help Fight Germs 


>NEW SOAP substitutes which kill germs 


, , 
as well as remove dirt were described to a 


local meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Philadelphia. 


\ teaspoonful of the new detergents will 


. 1] 1 1 
produce a gallon of suds and match the 
germ-killing strength of a pound of carbolic 
acid. Uses can range from cleaning and 
sterilizing surgical instruments to washing 
household utensils. 

Prot. J. B. Niederl of New York Un 
versity and Prof. M. E. McGreal of St. 


John’s University explained that the new 


“multi-cleanser” soap substitutes are called 
morpholinium alkyl sulfates. The new 
detergents are made entirely of organic 
chemicals and do not leave the caustic, 


slippery feeling on the skin that soap does, 
the chemists pointed out. 

One out of every four or five pounds of 
cleansers bought for household use last year 
was a synthetic detergent, Drs. Arthur B 
Hersberger and C. P. Neidig of the Atlantic 
Refining Company of Philadelphia reported 
at the meeting. This compares with only 
two percent for the synthetics in 1945 and 
less than 10% in 1946, they said. 

Science News Letter, January 29, 1949 
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AERONAUTICS 


Atomic Energ 


> NOBODY should expect to see an 
rocket taking off for the 

next, the Society of 
Engineers was told in Dayton, 
Kalitinsky of the Fairchild 


tomic powered 
moon this yeal 
Automoti' 
O., by Andrew 


Engine and Airplane Corporation. But 
tomic energy as a source of power for all 
ift promis ichievements unobtainable 
tandard fi 
We have n nanufactured an atomic 
power plant for aircraft, he said. The prac 
t development of atomic energy as a 
& power calis tor active cooperation 
scientists and engineers, in research 
stitutions and industry, if an early appl 
or this power is to be made. Mr. 


d 


Kalitinsky is chief engineer of the Fairchi 


project at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Atomic aircraft will have to be designed 
» operate at very high speeds to take full 
i ntag vf the special characteristics of 
power, he stated. It certainly will 
e to be a large airplane. It will have to 
designed for an extremely high landing 
weight because practically no fuel will be 
ymsumed durin Hight. 7 crew will 

WILDLIFE 
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y for Power 


have to be placed as far as possible from 
the nuclear reactor to protect them from 
harmful radiation. 

There are definite limitations on the 
possible performance of chemically fueled 
\ircraft, since the required gross weight of 
the plane increases with both range and 
speed. For a given speed, the required gross 
weight increases rapidly with the range as 
the amount of fuel required increases. 
Therefore, he explained, if we try to design 
an airplane of greater range at this given 
speed, we can not do it no matter how large 
a plane we select. 
the speed 
lly fueled 
Atomic 


7 
an extremely attrac 


Because of this limitation on 
range performance of chemica 
planes, we must find a new fuel. 
power appears to be 
tive solution if we are to extend range be 
yond the radius of current or 
aircraft carrying standard fuels. Our present 
supersonic airplanes run out of fuel in a 
matter of a few minutes. With 


power, they could keep going because the 


projec ted 


atomic 


fuel supply would main nearly constant. 
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Lizards for Snake Feed 


> STATEN ISLAND in New York hat 
vor has lizards, and they seem to like their 
n n a borough of the nation’s 
On! oub us far, reports the scien 

) ug yards to Stat n Island, 

Va in areas of the island in 





Vil } nson VV 
C. F. Kauffeld of the Staten Island Zoo 
he story of the new inhabitants of 
ind in the scientific journal, Copeia 
( Dec 1) | OY needed lizards to feed 
its snakes. No lizards were to be found 
Staten | id 
lo remed defect in lizard distribu 
irds trom southern 
New Jersey were released in the Rossville 
i Staten Island’s south shore in 
[ g and early summer of 1942. Som 
5 ot i were turned loose on 
id altog 
lor! Te urd, found in 
parts r the country, 1s a grayish 
vn lizard with a body about 
ng and a slightly longe 
It w ny insect or spider 
ster,” one authority has 
| ‘ ) ited Mr. Kauffeld from 
i up on irds until 1945. H 
und sever # them then and has since 
ia 
Dith iKnINg: mo cks yn 
d yeh } een utrageous prev 
f poison ivy,” complains Mr. Kaut 


feld. If the lizards do not 


“spread more 
rapidly ot their own accord,” he SaVS | 


’ 


nat 


ie will put them in less treacherous areas 
ff the island. 

Since the lizards were narked when 
originally released, the Staten Island expel 
nce may help scientists learn more about 
the life span of these animals, their Staten 
Island Sponsor suggests. 

Formal name of Staten Island’s newest 
form of wildlife is Sceloporus u. hyacin 


thinus Green, 
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ENGINEERING 
French Machine Lays 
Prefabricated Track Parts 


> “WORKING on the railroad” almost 


conjures up pictures of big 
hard way 


1utomatically 
ings of men doing things the 
—setting and tamping ties, spiking rails, 
bolting their ends together. But when you 
ire confronted with the dilemma of a vast 
leal of railroad rebuilding and 


auic 


i shortage 


f manpower, prefabrication and mech 
inized assembly seems the so'utron 

That is what is undertaken in the track 
laying system devised by a French engi 


Blondelle of Sartrouville, to 


neer, A. L. (¢ 
S. patent 


whom U. 2,458,050 has been 
granted. His track-layer consists essen 
tially of a low-clearance Gantry crane 


special car. Factory-as- 


mounted on a 


sembled sections of track, complete with 
rails and ties, are fed up to it from a car 
behind; the crane moves the track, a sec- 
tion at a time, out in front, and after it 
has been set in place by a ground crew 
moves out on it to repeat the process. 
Rights in the patent are assigned to the 
Societe Enterprises Metropolitaines et Co 


loniales, S. A. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


‘Flu Strikes All the Way 
From Holland to Turkey 


> INFLUENZA has 
peans all the way from southern Holland 
to Turkey, World Health Organization in 
fluenza watch stations abroad have cabled 
the Influenza Information Center at th 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md. 

Scandinavia, Spain, Hungary, the Ameri 
can zone of Germany and the United King 


been striking Euro 


dom seem so far to have been spared. 

The disease is mild but the number of 
cases is large. In France half the cases are 
due to type A virus. Type B virus has 
Italy but au 
main 


been isolated from cases in 
thorities are not sure it is “the 
culprit.” 

At the Pasteur Institute in Paris and the 
National Institute for Medical Research in 
London scientists are trying to identify the 
responsible viruses. Hope of stopping epi 
demics by vaccines depends on knowing th 
Virus strains causing the epidemics. 

If new influenza virus strains are dis 
covered they will be sent airmail from 
London or Paris to Dr. Thomas P. Magill 
at National Influenza Strain Study Cent 


in New York for identification. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1949 
CHEMISTRY ° 


Prevent Potato-Sprouting 
With Relative of 2,4-D 


> POTATOES in storage can be prevented 
from sprouting, and thus spoiling thei 
marketability, by treatment with a chemical 
relative of 2,4-D that might appropriately 
be nicknamed 2,4,5,-T. Usefulness of thi 
chemical was discovered in experiments by 
Prof. Ora Smith, J. H. Ellison and Fred 
McGoldrick of Cornell University. 
Spelled out in full, the name of the 
compound is  2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyaceti 
acid. Other growth-control chemicals have 
been used in the past to check sprouting in 
potatoes, but 2,4,5-T has been found superior 
to those formerly used, the three researchers 
indicate in Science (Jan. 21). 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1949 
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iis 


1.1 


Portland cement, capable of hardening 
its name from the Brit 
ish Isle of Portland because the British 
citizen who developed it thought it re 
sembled the color of natural stone quarried 
yn that island. 


under water, takes 
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Complete New Leg Brace 


>» A LEG BRACE prefabricated in parts 
vhich can be rapidly assembled and tail 
wed to meet each patient’s needs was dem 
mstrated by Army medical scientists at 
he American Academy of Orthopaedic 
Surgeons meeting in Chicago. 

The brace is of aluminum, which makes 
t 60% lighter in weight than steel braces. 
The prefabricated parts are now in mass 
production. Their ease of assembly means 
all types of brace fabricators can put the 
brace together and its cost will be within 
the means of those with limited funds for 
appliances. 

Four advantages of the brace’s “two- 
pivot” knee-joint are: 1. the free knee-joint, 
which approximates the sliding motion of 
the normal knee; 2. a joint in which the 
two pivot areas are controlled by a simple 
automatic lock mechanism; 3. a joint in 
which the two pivot areas are activated by 
a spring mechanism, which assists, or dupli- 
cates, the extension apparatus ot the normal 
knee; 4. a joint to be used with the stiff or 


ASTRONOMY 


contracted knee, the two pivot areas being 
controlled by a centrally placed screw mech- 
anism, which the orthopedic physician can 
adjust to exert a gradual, physiological cor 
rective force on the knee deformity. 

Additional advantages appear in_ the 
brace’s ankle-joint, placed at ankle-height 
and allowing for interchangeability from 
shoe to shoe; and in the drop-foot mech 
anism, where a torsion spring is concealed 
in the ankle section of the brace to assist 
the polio patient in lifting the paralyzed 
foot in walking. 

Completion of the new leg brace was 
made possible through the cooperative ef 
forts of Army doctors and technicians, to 
gether with suggestions and requirements 
from the office of the Chief Medical Direc 
tor of the Veterans Administration. Metal- 
lurgists of the Aluminum Company of 
America, as well as other technical groups, 
readily offered assistance because of their 
keen interest in the subject. 
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Historic Telescope Moved 


> A SMALL, 10-inch telescope which has 
been used at Mount Wilson Observatory to 
study the Milky Way for more than three 
decades is being taken to South Africa by 
University of Michigan astronomers to 
finish its job. 

The refractor telescope, installed at 
Mount Wilson in 1914, has been used to 
locate emission B (or Be) stars and plane 
tary nebulae in our own galaxy, the Milky 
Way. About three-fourths of the Milky Way 
has been surveyed with the instrument at 
Mount Wilson, and the remaining fourth 
of the galaxy cannot be seen from there. 

A University of Michigan graduate stu 
Karl G. Henize, will use the tele- 
scope at the University’s Lamont-Hussey 
Observatory at Bloemfontein, South Africa, 
to study the rest of the Milky Way. The 
project, under the direction of Director Leo 
University of Michigan 


dent, 


Goldberg of the 
Observatory, is expected to require approxi 
mately three years. 

Be stars and planetary nebulae have been 
compared with an 80-year-old man on a 
football team who takes the ball and runs 
for a touchdown when no one can stop 
him. This would be as 
writer to account for as the changes that 
take place in planetary nebulae and Be 
stars are for astronomers to explain. 

In the mystery of these objects in the 
Milky Way may be found the answers to 
important problems in physics, including 
the origin of high velocities and a_ pos 
sible relationship to nuclear physics, as 
tronomers believe. , 


hard for a sports 


Planetary nebulae and Be stars are identi- 
fied by the hydrogen lines in their spectra. 
Although similar to novae, their outbursts 
are believed to be less violent. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


$3,000,000,000 Water Bill 
Needed To Fight Pollution 


> A $3,000,000,000 water bill is shaping up 
for federal, state and local governments. 

This huge sum is needed to keep the 
nation’s water clean, Maj. Gen. Philip B. 
Fleming, federal works administrator, told 
the New York State Sewage Works As 
sociation in New York. 

To fight water pollution, Gen. Fleming 
said that 80,000 miles of new sewer lines 
and 12,000 new treatment plants are needed. 

“New York sewage 
works that would cost more than $1,000, 
000,000,” the federal official said. 
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state alone needs 


ENGINEERING 


New York City Water Supply 
50% Greater in Five Years 


> THE never-ending problem of supplying 
New York City with adequate water will 
be partly solved by 1954 when works on 
the upper Delaware river are completed, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 
was told by Roger W. Armstrong, con- 


sulting engineer of the city’s Board of 
Water Supply. A 50% increase in the city 
supply is expected. 

Three impounding reservoirs on Cats- 
kill mountain streams are included in the 
project. One is on the East Brarch of the 
Delaware river; the others are on Never 
sink river and Rondout creek. The proj 
ect includes also a pressure tunnel aque 
duct from the Rondout reservoir to New 
York City, with 25-mile and five-mile aque 
duct tunnels bringing the water to the 
Rondout reservoir from the Neversink and 
Delaware respectively. 

The total cost of this undertaking is ex 
pected to reach some $440,000,000. When 
planned, two decades ago, it was to be com 
pleted by 1939, and cost $273,000,000. Legal 
obstacles, plus material shortages, are re 
sponsible for the longer period required. 

Science News Letter, January 29, 1947 


ZOOLOGY 
Do You Leave Bread Crusts? 
Rats Are Particular, Too 


> HUMANS leave the hard dry 
crusts of bread, eating only the soft center 
part, have their counterpart in 
appears from research reported in the jour 
nal, Science (Jan. 21), Drs. Anton J. Car] 
son and Frederick Hoelzel of the Unive: 
sity of Chicago. 


WwW ho 


rats, it 


Rats often eat only the germ part of 
whole kernels of corn. Sometimes they also 
eat the white starchy part. But they leave 
the “flint-like yellow part of the separated 
kernels and separated skin,” the Chicago 
scientists observed. 

When the corn kernels were soaked in 
water for 25 to 48 hours, the rats ate all 
but the skin. These and further 
tions led the scientists to conclude 
“the acceptance of food by rats, like the 
acceptance of food by man, is influenced 
more or less by the texture of the food.” 


observa 
that 
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Science Service Radio 


> LISTEN in to a discussion on “Magne 
tism at Work” on “Adventures in Science” 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
at 3:15 p.m. EST, Saturday, Feb. 5. Dr. 
Gustaf W. Elmen, internationally 
scientist and expert on magnetic materials, 
inventor of Permalloy and Perminvar, 
physicist at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 
White Oak, Md., and Edward 
physicist at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 
will be guests of Watson Davis, director of 
Science Service. They will tell the uses of 
magnetism in industrial research and will 
describe the way in which American phy 
sicists connected with the Navy were able 
to duplicate and simplify the production of 
a magnetic alloy made by the Germans. 


famous 


Gaugler, 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
by Frank Thone 
Useful Pariah 
> FRIENDLESS in a cold world, the 
oyote skulks the plains and foothills, seek 
lg } | ind vings that mak his 
gy gy. H ie Ishmael of the 
ir-t ed ld e haunter ot waste 
p ding and eving y 
) pros| g. Nobody ev iw a really 
( pute with ranchers 
nad ! 1S hey occasionally 
ke off id stray s. Sim 
\ Ry d wardens f wildlife 
| n ) nes I impelled 
to cut < } numbers 
Not tf po CoV es how € ire 
det ned hunts with dogs and guns 
it exterminated their bigger 
: . from the continental 
United States. Traps and poison baits are 
s lil Yg to help him out of 
world that neither appreciates nor loves 
N ig the trap mechanisms, and 
ote is apt to get to the dig 
ty of death by gunshot, is a short-barreled 
n that goes off when he grabs a 
npting ba But instead of discharging a 
u tr. it nly belches a charge ot poison 
Although « vy man’s hand is against 
e coyote is far trom useless. His 


way of life, as a snapper-up of un 
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considered trifles, gives him high usefulness 
natural instrument of control over 


rabbits, prairie dogs and smaller rodents 


as a 


that would otherwise get completely out of 


hand and devour so much of the range 
that nothing would be left for the live 
stock. 

Moreover, since the coyote will eat any 


thing he can get his teeth into, he is about 


the most effective disposer of carrion there 


is in the West—better even than buzzards 
and crows. A bear will eat more carrion 
than a coyote because a bear is bigger; but 


many bears as there are 


coyotes, and bears don’t wander the plains. 


there aren’t as 


Finally, although we refuse to associate 


] 


coyote while he is alive, Wwe are 


not too proud to wear his castoff clothing 
after we have killed and stripped him. Du: 


hey-hey-day) of col 


with the 


ing the hey-day (or 
legiate fur coats a couple of decades ago, 
they were always called ’coonskin—but most 
of them were doctored-up coyote skin. And 
luxurious “Siberian 


wolf” coats actually originate on the plains 


how many of today’s 


1 
} 


of Wyoming and Colorado must be 
| 


a trade 


] . 
left as 
secret of the furriers. 
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From Page 73 


finis] 


started 


have perseverance to 1a 


finish 


who do not 


This ability to what is 


job. 


is a prime requisite for solving scientlic 


problems, whether they be in atomic ene! 
1 } 
gy, disease control, industrial technology 


or in everyday life. Sometimes those who 


quit have reasoning ability, but it isn’t use 
ful to them unless they use it. 
- , : - 
Doing well on this sample of the full 


three hours to do) 1s 
mean that 


t } ] tol 
tes (which takes 


creditable, but it does not vou 
can quit what you are doing and become 

scientist. To be 
many years of study and prepara 
ability. But there are 


work and 


of ability 


1 
a professional scienust 
require S 
1] 


tion as we as nalive 


many situations in your daily 
life that require the same kinds 
that scientists need. 

(gain k at th 


don’t look at unul 
you 


When 
the questions right 


answers 


have finished the whole test. 
you have finished, scor 
number that are right. 
You can rate yourself 


with interpreta 


or wrong. Count the 
That is 


by comparing 


your score. 
youl 
tions given at the end of 


After vou have done the test you 


ScCOre 
the answers. 

will 
and 


appreciate the abilities of the boys 


: , 
girls, 14 to 18 years of age, Who win honors 
in the Science Talent Search. 

These test questions are some of those 


used in one in selecting the winners 
and honorable mentions of the Eighth Sci 
ence Talent Search, conducted by Science 
one of the Science 
America. 

Forty top Science Talent Search winners 
nation will arrive in 
five-day meet 


step 


service as activities of 


Clubs of 
from all parts of the 
I 
Washington March 3 for a 

& 
ing with leading scientists at which thou 
scholarships will be 


sands of dollars in 


awarded. An additiona! 260 contestants are 


being given honorable mentions and rec 


ommended _ to universities and 


technical 


colleges, 


schools as top-notch scientists of 


the future. In 18 states additional prizes 
and scholarships are being awarded to 
state winners. 


The science aptitude test is only one of 
the techniques used in selecting boys and 
girls who are scientifically gifted. In ad 
dition each contestant filled out a personal 
data blank and wrote an essay describing 
some scientific project he has done or wishes 
to do. Teachers filled out a recommenda 
tion form and principals reported scholar 


ship. 

Taking the test and competing in_ the 
search comes as a culmination of high 
school science study and science club ac 


tivity for thousands of boys and girls of 


public, and parochial 


America’s private 


secondary schools. 

Don’t read further. Cover up the follow 
ing paragraph until you have taken the 
test. 

Correct answers to Part A are: 1, 2; 
a, 3; 3 4; 4, Ss & & G4; Z, 3; 8, 4s D, 2; 
BG, 43 E38, 25 OS, Sz 33, 23 34, &. 

For Part B, Section K: 83, 2; 84, 1; 
85, 2. Section D: 61, 2. 

Part C: 101, 3; 102, 4; 103, 3; 104, 2; 
105, 4; 106, A; 107, B; 108, B; 109, A; 


110, A; 111, C; 112, B; 113, 2; 114, 17; 
115, 7;116, 11; 117, 9; 118, 22; 119, 8; 


13; 123, 14; 124, 4; 


] 
120, 5; 121, 20; 122, 
27, 23; 128, 1 or 21; 129, 


125, 6; 126, 3; 127, 
18; 130, 10; 131, 8; 132, 9; 133, 12; 134, 
6; 136, 3; 136, 1; 137, 4. 

Your score is the number you an- 


swered correctly. If your score is 35 
or better, you may have a real talent 
for science. Average science aptitude is 
indicated by scores ranging from 21 to 
34. 

None of the questions was answered 
correctly by more than 90% of the high 
school seniors, The easiest ones were 
1, 2, 5, 10, 11, 107, 109, 110, 111 and 112. 
Questions on chronology and scientific 


prefixes were the most missed. The 
“toughies” included 13, 14, 83-85, 105, 
108, 114-122, 124-128 and 134-137. 


If your score disappointed you, re- 
member that this examination was not 
given to all high school seniors, only 
those with an interest in science. Most 
of them rank in the upper one-fourth 
of their classes. 
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Sawdust is a good mulch for small fruits, 
especially blueberries. 

One important industrial use of silver 
is in photographic films in which silver 
nitrate is the light-sensitive element. 

Norway, a country in which match 
making is a big business, is having a match 
shortage, although present production is 
greater than prewar output; exports to 
match-hungry nations are blamed for the 
local condition. 
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> Books of the Week - 


10 SERVE YOU: To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address Book 


Lept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C 


from issuing organizations. 


NAvuTIcAl 
S. Naval 


in AMERICAN EPHEMERIS AND 
ALMANAC FOR THE YEAR 
Observatory—Govt. Printing 
The new edition of a world-renowned 


work, 


1g50 U. 


$3.50. 
reference 
if ANCIENT Forests of Orecon—Ralph W. 
Oregon State System of Higher Ed 
$1.00. Among 
those of 


Chaney 


ucation, 56 p., illus., paper, 


the fossil leaves found there are 


the dawn redwood, and palm leaves where 


nines, firs and willows grow today. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF THI 


Soviet UNton Henry Field—Smuthsonian 
Institution, 244 p.. 5 pl., paper, $2.00. A 
compilation of data based on Soviet pub 


materials, the ma 
author 


lished and unpublished 


jority of which were given to the 
during his visit to the Academy of Sciences 


of the U.S.S.R. in 

METALS THEIR 
Macmillan, 913 p., q 

metallurgy for 


1945. 


A_tLoys—Carl 


illus., $7.50. 


NGINEERIN( AND 
H. Samans 
A text giving background of 
materials. 


those who must use metallx 


Zootocy—U, A. 


I 
S41 00 
illus., $4.00. 


Hauber—Ap 
A college text 
traditionai 


ESSENTIALS OF 
pleton, 394 P., 
in which the 


author avoids the 


policy of isolation from world affairs because 
he feels that biology can be a civilizing in 
fluence. 

GEOLOGY OF THE ‘TESLA QUADRANGLE CALI 
roRNIA—Arthur S. Huey—California Depart 
ment of Natural Resources, 75 p., illus., paper 
$1.54. 

HeALTHEUL ~~ Livine Harold SS. Diehl—Me 
Graw-Hill, 3d ed., 595 p., illus., $4.50. For 
individuals who want to enjoy a_ healthy 
life and avoid quacks, fads and unnecessary 
worries. 

Hrarinc Is Bevtievinc—Marie Hays Heiner 
World Publishing ( 126 p., $2.00. The 
autobiography of the president of the Cleve 
land Hearing and Speech Center who 1s 
herself hard-of-hearing. 

HisTOPATHOLOGY OF IRRADIATION FROM EXTER 
NAL AND INTERNAL SourcEsS—William Bloom 

McGraw-Hill, 808 p., illus., $8.00. The 


first of a series of books prepared as a record 
of the research Manhattan 
Project—the report of three years of intensive 
war research. 


done under the 


ANTENNA THEORY AND DEsIGN 
Samuel Silver, Ed.—McGraw-Hill, 623 p., 
illus., $8.00. For the antenna engineer. 


Mirror FoR Man: The Relation of Anthro 
pology to Modern Life—Clyde Kluckhohn 
McGraw-Hill, 313 p., $3.75. A book for 
layman giving a basis for that understanding 
of other inhabitants of this world which 1s 


essential tor together 


Ecotocgy—W. B. McDougall—Lea & 
Febiger, 4th ed., 234 p., illus., $4.00. For 
students, gardeners, and others interested in 
the relation of plants to their environment 
and to man. 


MICROWAVE 


living peacefully. 


*LANT 


RINCIPLES OF PETROLEUM GEroLocy—Cecil G. 
Lalicker—A ppleton, 377 p., illus., $5.00. A 
text devoted to a very popular branch of 


yee rl gy. 


Office, 632 p., 


Ask for free publications direct 


NuRSING PROFESSION 
Committee on the Function of Nursing 
MacMillan, 108 p., $2.00. A group of experts 
in various fields of medical and social sciences 
report their problems centering 


around current and prospective nursing short- 


\ PROGRAM FOR THI 


studies of 


ages. 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 
Leapfrog-Playing Shark 
Is Reported by Scientist 


> THE SHARK that played leapfrog is 
not just another fish story. It is the strange 
event reported by a scientist at the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography in La_ Jolla, 
Calif. 

The shark was spotted by John D. Isaacs 
of the Institution about 60 miles off the 
mouth of the Columbia River in the Pacific 
Ocean. The frisky shark, about seven feet 
long, leaped onto and then slid over a 
corrugated paper box. 

It kept on leaping on the box about six 


times until the box was broken, Mr. 
Isaacs said. 

More leapfrogging, this time by top 
smelt fish, is described by Dr. Carl L. 
Hubbs of the Institution. Dr. Hubbs 


watched several topsmelt leap over a float 
stick for nearly 15 near a 
These smaller fish, about six to nine 
to find the sport con 


ing minutes 
pier. 
inches long, seemed 
tagious. Toward the end of the perform 
ance, Dr. Hubbs observed as many as ten 
of the fish jumping 
stick in succession. 

In reporting the cases of the leapfrogging 
fishes to the journal, Copeta, (Dec. 31, 1948), 
Dr. Hubbs raises the question of why the 
fish jump. Is it, he asks, to remove para 


1 
over the middle of 


+] > ] > 
Lie Ciose 


sites, or is it just “an outlet for exuberant 
spirit,” or both? More scientific studies of 
“jumpy” fish will be needed to find the 
answer. 
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MEDICINE 


Blue Dye Saves Patient 
From Bleeding to Death 


> A BLUE DYE, hailed for its potential 
usefulness in the event of atom bombing, 
rescued in Shreveport, La., 
who was bleeding to death and made com 
fortable the last days of another patient. 
These cases, showing the value of the 


one woman 


dye in peacetime medical practice, are re 
ported from the Shreveport Charity Hos 
pital by Drs. J. E. Holobek, J. V. Hen 
dricks and W. J. Hollis in the JourNaL ot 
THE AMERICAN Mepicat Association (Jan. 
7 


The dye is toluidine blue. Its ability to 
control a bleeding tendency, such as fol 
lows large doses of ionizing radiations 
from the atom bomb or other sources, was 
studies by Dr. J. Garrott 
the University of 


suggested in 
Allen and 
Chicago. 


associates of 


One of the Shreveport patients was prac- 
tically dead from blood loss through oozing 
from the mucous membranes of her mouth 
and bowels and from tiny hemorrhages 
in her skin. Blood transfusions had no 
effect. The dye was injected into her veins 
and the bleeding stopped “dramatically.” 
She recovered and has had a normal blood 
cell count fer the past year or more. 

A second was a woman suffering 
from leukemia. The dye could not save 
this patient’s life, but its dramatic effect 
in stopping and vomiting of 
blood kept her comfortable during the last 
week of her life. 


case 


the oozing 


In a third patient, the dye had no effect. 
This patient’s bleeding apparently 
caused by a different condition than 
excessive heparin in the blood which the 
dye counteracts. She recovered after having 
her spleen removed. 
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Was 
the 


ZOOLOGY 
Bands on Bats’ Legs Show 
They Can Live Eight Years 


> BATS of the species designated as Bi 
Brown can live 

has been proven by identification bands on 
the legs of two individuals recently caught 
hibernating in a cave in Quebec by A. W. 
Banheld of the Dominion Wildlife Ser\ 
ice, Ottawa, Ont. Records showed that the 
bands had been attached to their legs eight 
years and three months before the date of 
their recapture. 


Y 
Ss 


as long as eight years, it 


Reporting this proof of bat longevity in 
the JouRNAL oF MamMatocy (Nov., 1948) 
Mr. Banfield mentions that 
the bats apparently didn’t like the shining 
anklets which their earlier captors had be 
stowed on them. Many of the identifying 
bands had been chewed were practi 
cally illegible. 


also evidence 


and 
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HOUSES OF EARTH 


The ground you stand on is your best 
building material. Easy to build—insulated 
against heat and cold. Ratproof—Sound- 
proof—Termiteproof and Fireproof. Book 
based largely on findings of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering. Low Building and Upkeep costs. 


“HOUSES OF EARTH’’ 


42-page booklet containing complete build- 

ing instruction and 18 illustrations. Mailed 

upon receipt of $1.00. Add postage foreign 
orders. 


A. B. LEE 


Box 171-NL Washington, D. C. 














information on the new 


Gadget Bulletin 450. 


If you want 


os © 


more 


and ask for 


SPRAYER for household use, 
used also to handle 
sprayable material, is a four 
including a quart paint con 
tainer and an electric motor. It is easily 
held in one hand With its pistolgrip and it 
operates on the household electri 
current. ; 


a P 


11N7 
which can be disin 
lectants or any 


pound unit 


.ordrnar \ 
7) . 
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Science .News Letter, 


LIGHT-WEIGHT WRENCHES, of the 
pipe-wyench type;-are made of aluminum 
with jaws of steel, and u ergh léss than half 
types in use. This alum 
um produ t has the necessary strength to 
J 


meet and 


as much as older 


surpass any ordinary requirements 
n heavy use 
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{ RULER FOR USE ringhinder type 
notebooks has circular openings and slots 
it can be slid into the binder with 

opening the rings. The light-weight, 
wok rent ne ruler ts suitable for pen 
and ink ruling both on flat and curved 


co that 


surjaces 
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{ DICTATING MACHINE, an improved 
type shown in the picture, uses a seven-inch 


nylite plastic disk which records 30 min 


{luminum production is dependent upon 


1 reliable and steady supply of electricity. 


} 


The Soviet Union has become Australia’s 


sixth largest wool buyer. 
260,000 acres 


cultivation. 


farm of 
under 


fustralia has one 


vith 30,000 acres of it 


North Dakota claims to be the number 
American barley-producing state. 


ire good to eat the year around, 


May to 


UCCAUSE 


September fewer are 
, 


this is the 


spawning 


ss of making whiskey from 


the proce 
starch is removed; the other 


may be 


only tne 


grain 


nutrients are recovered and used 


. apr ie 
for stock feed. 


Fatal accidents in bituminous coal mines 
in America during 1948 caused 
less deaths than in 1947 
to 990. 


some 200 


which amounted 


things 
To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, 
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described here, 


of dictation and 1s light enough to 
mail for three cents. To put a disk on it, 
is flipped open and the disk 
*, @ one-hand operation. 

1949 


ules 


the cove 
slipped into place 
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{ REFLECTIVE TAPE, for use on the 
rear and sides of buses and automobiles to 
make them visible at night, comes in rolls 


In properly mixed concrete 


sand, 


every par- 
ticle of the gravel or crushed rock 
used is completely coated with the cement 


paste. 


Romans developed a cement centuries 
ago satisfactory for construction; following 
the fall of the Roman Empire 
making a lost art until 18th-century 


scientists hydraulic 


cement 
became 


began working with 


limes. 


made from petroleum, are 


White oils, 


colorless like water; they have many uses 


including lubrication, as an ingredient in 
insecticides, and 


and 


medicine, cosmetics and 


in rubber-compounding, paper, rayon 
cattle and tree sprays. 

Advantages of ramie fiber, now being 
grown in America, include the fact that it 
is several times stronger than cotton and 
has high immunity to shrinkage, mildew 
and abrasions; it can be combined easily 


with such fibers as cotton and rayon. 


send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 


rs e 


1719 N_ St., Washington 6, 
remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


of plastic sheeting in which are embedded 
millions of microscopic glass beads and hes 
an adhesive backing. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1949 
% DRY WALL KIT, for use in the home 
to repair gypsum wallboard joints, includes 
60 feet of reinforcing tape, five pounds of 
joint cement, and a tough, resilient spread. 
ing knife made of a plastic. Knife and 
handle are molded in one piece, making the 


tool practically unbreakable. 
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{ POSTAL SCALE, fountain-pen size and 
equipped with a clip to hold it in a pocket, 
is designed for weighing letters, and has on 
it an automatic first-class and airmail cat 


chart. 
Science News Letter, 


bration 
1949 


Janvery 29, 
POWER TIMING LIGHT, for on-th 
spot automobile ignition tests in broad day 
light, 1s equpped with a brilliant strobo 
scopic bulb, similar to those use in high 
speed photography, and ts set im a syn 
thetic rubber case for protection against 
electric shock. 

Science News Letter, 


Don't Delay 


getting that NEW BOOK you want to read. 
Science News Letrer will gladly obtain for 
you any American book or magazine in print. 
Send check or money order covering regular 
retail price ($5 if price is unknown and ad 
justment will be made). We will pay postage 
in the United States. You can attach a sepa 
rate sheet, listing title, author, publisher, price, 
to your address coupon below and mail to 
Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N 
Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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